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JEWS AND CHINESE IN AMERICA* 


By RUDOLF GLANZ 


In the history of the relationships between Jews and other important 
ethnic-national groups in this country, the Chinese played the smallest 
role insofar as direct connections are concerned, in contrast to the broad 
contacts with Germans or Irish, which led directly to intense tensions. 
The Jews generally came with the Germans or followed them as part of 
the “old immigration” and they concentrated in the big cities in propor- 
tions comparable to the Irish. Hence there followed a mutual attraction 
and repulsion between these groups because of varied cultural and reli- 
gious backgrounds, economic rivalries and aspirations to political leader- 
ship. There were elements of clash and differences also in the case of 
smaller groups with lesser contacts, as for instance with the Mormons, 
who were concentrated in a specific settlement area. 


Of a similar character were the contacts between the Jews and the 
Chinese, involving as they did, in physical terms, small numbers and a 
limited geographic area, namely, California. However, the significance 
of such contacts and the parallel in the situation of both groups as seen 
from certain angles extended beyond the regional limits of settlements 
and economic relations. 


When the Chinese newcomer arrived in California, the American 
Jew already had a decisive social experiment behind him in that area. 
It had become clear that the newly created society on the Pacific could 
not deny the Jew equal rights. Like other Americans, Jewish adven- 
turers and pioneers came to California during the gold rush. Within a 
few years (1855-1860) the estimate of the Jewish population in San 
Francisco was 5,000 out of the city’s total of 50,000, constituting about 
the same proportion as that of the Jews in New York City to the metro- 


* On the Chinese problem in America, see, Bibliography of the Chinese Question in the United 
States (San Francisco 1909); Gibson, Otis, The Chinese in America (Cincinnati 1877); and 
Gompers, Samuel and Gutstadt, H., Meat vs. Rice (San Francisco 1908). 

On relations between the Jews and the Germans, cf. Glanz, Rudolf, Jews in Relation to the 
Cultural Milieu of the Germans in America up to the Eighteen Eighties (New York 1947); 
idem, “Jews in Early German-American Literature,” in JEWIsH SocIAL SrupIiEs, vol. iv (1942) 
no. 2, 99-120. 

On relations between Jews and Mormons, cf. Watters, Leon L., The Pioneer Jews of Utah 
(New York 1952). My study, Jew and Mormon, is still to be published. 


219 
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polis’ number of inhabitants. There was much prejudice against members 
of different races and nationalities in the mining camps during the forma- 
tive years of the new commonwealth, and inequality of status carried 
over later to their social position in the cities. However, throughout that 
early period in California, the various “foreigners” had no lowest common 
denominator. The Mexican still had to await the coming of the Chinese 
so that he might have his whipping-boy. In those days, before the 
Chinese became the lightning rod for all the evils of Pacific society, 
the status of the Jews and their relationship to other groups on the 
West Coast by and large followed the pattern of coexistence that pre- 
vailed in other parts of America. They lived predominantly within the 
German cultural sphere. On the whole, the Jews of California felt less 
the tensions existing in American group relations. 


Non-Chinese usually accepted the view that unlike members of other 
nationalities who came to California as a matter of free individual de- 
cision, the Chinese were imported wholesale by their societies, and re- 
mained, subject to the discipline of the societies in their work; that 
they were slave laborers even before they became sweated labor. That 
this was not the case is shown by the unimpeachable testimony of 
a contemporary Jewish manufacturer of San Francisco, as reported in 
the San Francisco Chronicle of April 15, 1876: 

A. Altmayer, a member of the firm of Einstein Bros. (manufacturer of boots 
and shoes, who have, until late, employed Chinamen of the Hop Wo Co.) testified 


that “He did not think that the men were the slaves of the Company for they 
drew up their contract when they chose and left without opposition.”! 


Nevertheless, the view of the Chinese as permanent slave laborers under- 
went no change for many decades. 


The Chinese, though latecomers on the West Coast, did not develop 
all the typical resentments against the earlier arrivals that were char- 
acteristic of the other newcomers. Other groups intensified their resist- 
ance to hostility by such resentment. In contrast it was commonly held 
that the Chinese had an immunity to the emotional weaknesses that 
beset the other groups, but that very immunity eventually made them 
all the more vulnerable when everyone else rallied against them. 


Il 


The first known Chinese servant of a California Jew was also the 
first Chinese in Los Angeles. He was hired by Joseph Newmark for 
$100 a month and board, some years before full-scale Chinese migration 
to the west coast began.? Later, with the concentration of Jews in 


1 Quoted from Layres, Augustus, Facts upon the Other Side ... (San Francisco 1876) p. 17. 


2 Newmark, Harris, Sixty Years in Southern California, 1853-1913 (New York 1926) p. 123. 
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certain branches of industry, there developed mass employment of 
Chinese in California Jewish enterprises, a fact which itself throws light 
on the position of those industries. Statistical studies of the San Fran- 
cisco enterprises in which Chinese were employed reveal that it was 
precisely in the fields in which Jews had concentrated that the number 
of Chinese workers was incomparably greater, above all in the shoe and 
clothing industries. 


In boots and shoes we find in November 1876 the following: Levin- 
sky Bros.—60 Chinese, 28 non-Chinese; Buckingham & Hecht—40 and 
60; O. Porter & Schlesinger—d4 and 130; Rosenthal, Feder & Co.—16 and 
100; S. Wolff & Co.—25 and 10.2 Among the clothing firms: T. Alexander 
& Co—35 and 11; Ash Bros.—20 and 14; E. B. Elfeld & Co—45 and 38; 
L. Strauss & Co.—180 and 50.4 Higher percentages of Chinese workers 
at that time were to be found only in laundries, where they appeared as 
employers, and in the gunpowder industry, where the element of danger 
was decisive (80 Chinese as against 28 others). Thus, at a time when 
most of the country was under the impression that it was being clothed 
by Jews, the prevailing opinion in California was that “the Chinese have 
a monopoly, in San Francisco, of what is termed ‘plain sewing’.’*® How 
near the truth this was can be seen from testimony by Max Morgenthau, 
a Jewish clothing manufacturer in San Francisco since 1850, who had 
four plants employing 2,000 workers, nearly half of them Chinese. When 
asked why he used Chinese labor so extensively, he explained that white 
workers were generally unreliable and tended to absenteeism, and that he 
was therefore compelled to turn to the Chinese." 


The number of Chinese workers was also disproportionately high in 
the cigar industry, another point of Jewish concentration. In this field, 
as in laundering, the Chinese attained a position of independent entre- 
preneurship at an early date. “The Chinamen, who at first made only 
second-rate cigars, now make the very best of ‘Imported Havanas’.” 
As for Chinese cigar makers, “in 1862 they numbered between four 
and seven thousand, and nine-tenths of all cigars and cigarettes used on 
the Pacific coast were made by the Chinese.’ The Chinese began to 
displace the whites in laundries even earlier. 


3 Brooks, B. S., Appendix to the Opening Statement and Brief of B. S. Brooks on the Chinese 
Question Referred to the Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Representatives, Consist- 
ing of Documentary Evidence and Statistics Bearing on the Questions Involved (San Francisco 
1877). 


4 Ibid., p. 111. 

5 Ibid., p. 106. 

6 Frost, J. B., California’s Greatest Curse (San Francisco 1879) p. 18. 

7 Report to the California State Senate on Chinese Immigration (Sacramento 1878) p. 131-34. 


8 The quotations are from Gibson, O., The Chinese in America (Cincinnati 1877) p. 109; and 
McLeod, Alexander, Pigtails and Gold Dust (Caldwell, Idaho 1947) p. 93. 
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The economic rise of the Chinese in California can be largely traced 
to their early experience as immigrant laborers in the light industries 
in which Jewish entrepreneurs specialized. Here is how one contem- 
porary saw the process: 


Stealthy and cautious in his approach, but naturally tractable, the Chinese 
soon gained a knowledge of our mercantile, manufacturing and agricultural 
enterprises, which makes them powerful and dangerous competitors, but mostly 
in small trades, or rather in trading in small wares and in light manufactures, 
such as cigars, matches, slippers, boots and shoes, various articles of underwear, 
peddling fruit and vegetables, pins, needles, Chinese toys, matches and other 
small wares.9 


The threat of competition was obvious, and the Jewish press pub- 
lished the facts with a comical twist, impelled by self-irony, somewhat 
sweetened with the humorous notion that the Chinese would not only one 
day wipe out the Jews, but had also become serious competitors for the 
very Yankees who had imported them. 


,... The Chinese have got the Jews by the horns, in the matter of cheap clothing, 
boots and shoes, and even shrewd Yankees, who are a sort of cross between a 
Scotchman and a Slavonian, are apprehensive that John Chinaman will soon get 
the better of them. I am glad of it. The Yankees preached for and prayed with 
the Chinese lepers, and now they whine that they have been instrumental in 
importing a race that can outyank the shrewdest manufacturers of nutmegs and 
wooden hams.10 


The new situation in California’s commerce is described much more 
concretely in the Jewish press two years later. By this time a consid- 
erable reversal had occurred, with some Jews being employed by Chinese. 
The Chinese merchants have not only copied after their former white employers 
in the matter of manufacturing clothing, underwear, shoes, cigars, ruffles etc. 
but they have also imitated their manner of doing business, and engaged re- 
cently white drummers—mostly Jews—to travel throughout the length and 
breadth of the coast, clear into Mexico and Central America to place their goods 
upon the market... .11 . 


One correspondent even reported on the practical joke that Chinese 
were selling matzoth in San Francisco and depressing the price: 


.... Matzohs are to be had here in town at the lowest rates, on account of Chinese 
competition and Irish labor—and the Matzohs are as kosher as “Chaser fuess.”12 


Along with these new developments there always remained the 
original area of the Chinese advance, the laundry, where the Chinese 
was the entrepreneur from the smallest to the largest establishments. 


9 Frost, op. cit., p. 16. 
10 “San Francisco,” in American Israelite, vol. xxviii (1881) 86. 
11 American Israelite, vol. xxix (1883) 422. 


12 Argus, “San Francisco,” in The Jewish Voice, vol. ii (St. Louis 1888) no. 14, p. 5. “Chaser 
fuess” means pigs’ feet. 
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Jewish merchants who arrived in California at an early date were wit- 
ness to the failure of the first laundries, opened by whites and subse- 
quently forced out by Chinese competition. 


Typical occupations of the Jew and the Chinese were linked in 
American popular humor not only on the surface but also deeply in the 
unconscious. The street cry of “old clo’” was supplemented by the 
laundry, and honorable characters in popular humor declared one to be 
as necessary as the other as symbols in political whitewash. At a time 
when the Jews were already clothing a part of the nation, the Chinese 
were brought to the big eastern cities, where there was enough dirty 
wash in municipal politics. Cartoonists gladly exchanged them for 
the Irish, who were held responsible, through the party machines, for 
all municipal dirt. And in the east, Chinese immigration was considered 
to be truly useful, although here the Irish built the railroads and for this 
purpose it was not necessary, as in California, to import Chinese whole- 
sale. It was because of this western importation that the West Coast 
Irish became the sworn enemies of the Chinese. Men who had exact 
knowledge of the anti-Chinese societies of San Francisco have assured 
us that they were under Irish leadership.'* 


We must remember, too, that regardless of the common view of the 
rise of the Chinese as immigrant labor in California, Chinese merchants 
had also settled in San Francisco in large numbers, and relatively early, 
so that they became noticeable as a distinct group. The Jewish traveler 
Benjamin estimated the number of Chinese in California as 8,000 and 
added that “in the city there is a good number of respectable and wealthy 
Chinese merchants.”!® In consequence, purely commercial dealings be- 
tween Jews and Chinese began very early. 


II 


The experience of the California Jews with the Chinese made them 
more immune to the cry, “The Chinese must go,” that was so popular 
among other sectors of the population and that met with the opposition 
of the thinking people. There were no Jewish names on the rosters of 
the leaders of the anti-coolie clubs. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
that in the end they, too, fell for the anti-Chinese psychosis to a con- 
siderable extent, thereby earning bitter reproach from their brethren 
in all other regions of the country. It was the Jewish press of California 


13 Newmark, op. cit., p. 79. 
14 Memorial of the Six Chinese Companies (San Francisco 1877) p. 15-17. 


18 Benjamin, Joseph Israel, Drei Jahre in Amerika, vol. i (Hanover 1862) p. 312. 
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that succumbed first, and its hostility eventually filtered into Jewish 
publications elsewhere in America through their California correspond- 
ents. All the more noteworthy, therefore, were those leading voices 
among California Jewry that stood up for full equality for the Chinese, 
unpopular as that position was. Judge Solomon Heidenfeldt, for exam- 
ple, after twenty-seven years residence in the state, and after five years 
service on the State Supreme Court, declard it to be the quintessence of 
all his experience that “California owes its prosperity very much indeed 
to the industry of the Chinese .... I think we would not have had as 
many white people if the Chinese had not come.” They “give white 
people homes and employment.” Without them, the Southern Pacific 
would not have been built. And as for their moral qualities, said Judge 
Heidenfeldt. 


I think they are the best laboring class among us .... Give the Chinese a chance 
and they will assimilate with us ....I see no reason why he is not equal.... 
Taking the classes that we have here before us, the Chinese are something better; 
I think they are more faithful, more reliable, and more intelligent .... [They 
show] more industry than the corresponding class of whites.16 


Without a doubt, in their hearts many California Jews thought no 
differently than this judge, who enjoyed the highest trust among his 
co-religionists, and the expert testimony of Jewish industrialists, appear- 
ing before public commissions on their experiences with the Chinese, 
usually was a sober statement of the realities of the situation. 


Even before Jewish industrialists employed Chinese in such large 
numbers, Jewish merchants in the mining camps had already had con- 
siderable experience with Chinese, who liked to buy from them, and their 
relations were generally satisfactory." Then came the manufacturers, 
and they too worked in part for the Chinese consumer.!8 That was an 
answer to the common anti-Chinese argument that the Chinese were 
not consumers. 


For a considerable time, “The Chinese must go” was a slogan issued 
solely for California. Its echo on the east coast met with disbelief, and 
then, when it developed that the whole nation would be compelled to 
take a condemnatory position on the anti-Chinese agitation, American 
Jews found it altogether unbelievable that so many of their brothers in 
California joined this cry. And there can be no doubt that they did: 


16 Memorial ..., op. cit., p. 18-19. 
17 McLeod, op. cit., p. 45. 


18 Report to the California State Senate on Chinese Immigration (Sacramento 1878) p. 133. 
Morgenthau’s statement (cf. note 7) can be viewed as representative of the opinion of Jews 
who employed Chinese laborers. On the other side, I have come across a statement by Adolph 
Sutro that he never employed a Chinese worker as a mattery of policy. Cf. Ms. Adoph Sutro in 
Bancroft Library. 
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It has been supposed that a good many of our people deeply sympathize with 
the alleged necessity of excluding these so-called “celestials” from the universal, 
God-given rights of American freedom.!9 


These Jews honestly believed, as did other Americans, that the Chinese 
were cheap labor and non-consumers—arguments of witnesses who were 
free from the bias of economic antagonism to the Chinese. 


These arguments were repeated in detail by some California cor- 
respondents of Jewish publications and thus brought to the attention 
of all American Jewry. Unfavorable descriptions of San Francisco’s 
Chinatown, with lurid tales of the opium dens,” became part of the ac- 
count of the situation of the Chinese in California, and all the prejudices 
of the time provided ample room for them. Not even the passage of time, 
between the beginning of the anti-Chinese propaganda and the eventual 
adoption of the Chinese Exclusion Act (1882) tempered the language of 
such correspondents. And some outbursts continued even after the law 
was passed. 


The way in which one journalistic excess was answered should 
become part of the permanent record, for it reveals all the implications 
of the anti-Chinese agitation against American Jewry. In reporting on an 
explosion in a powder mill, the San Francisco correspondent of the 
American Israelite wrote: 


We do not mind the China-men—they should all be employed in powder-works— 
and enjoy periodical explosions, but we mind the two white superintendents.2! 


The reply, in a letter to the editor from D. Lelewer, read as follows: 


“Am vielen Sprechen erkennt man den Narren” may justly be applied to your 
worthy San Francisco correspondent, especially in his communication in your 
last week’s issue. Shocking as the calamity is which befell the Russian Jews, 
persecuted with a spirit of intolerance which brings gloom to the hearts of all 
sympathizers with suffering humanity, and to us Hebrews in particular, he for- 
gets himself as a co-religionist of the same unfortunate class so far as to express 
himself in a very intolerant spirit toward the Chinese, and in a manner unbe- 
coming an Israelite. Ridiculing their mode and habits of life, and justifying the 
cry: “The Chinese must go.” Their expulsion or limitation in the United States, 
he thinks, is “none of his funeral.”22 


IV 


The indignant letter writer not only struck the right emotional 
tone, but, undoubtedly without being aware of it, he also brought out 
the essential quality of a basic discussion then in the air; for everything 


19 “Chinese Judaism,” in Jewish Voice, vol. ix (1890) no. 10, p. 4. 
20 Jewish Voice, vol. iii (1888) no. 30, p. 4. 

21 “San Francisco,” in American Israelite, vol. xxix (1883) 270. 
22 “The Chinese,” ibid., vol. xxix (1883) 399. 
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in the situation was ready for a linking of the Chinese question with the 
fate of the Jewish immigrant, the large stream of Jews from Eastern 
Europe having already begun to enter in force. And this discussion 
would of necessity touch on the status of American Jewry and might 
influence the attitude of the Jews themselves towards the continuation 
of Jewish immigration. 


Soon the anti-Chinese propaganda in the Jewish press began to 
take a precautionary, apologetic tone, designed to acquit the Jewish im- 
migrant, in advance, of the evils charged to the Chinese: 


The Russian, Polish, German and all other Jews, and, for the matter of that, 
all other immigrants, assimilate with the dominant race, settle down for good, 
raise families and take a deep and kindly interest in the body politic. The 
Chinese are as disgusting as the lowest type of the digger Indian, as treacherous 
as the greaser and as unprincipled as the Lazaroni. They do not come here to 
stay. They drive white labor out of cities, they monopolize every industry that 
requires physical labor, and contaminate the atmosphere where they are packed 
like sardines in tiers to the depth of thirty feet underground.?3 


And on the other side, defenders of the Chinese recognized from 
the very beginning that they were being accused of things which were 
held with equal falseness against the Jews: 


Now the Jew resembles the Chinaman in just this one characteristic of thrift 
and frugality, and if this be a crime he is guilty; and how much of the antipathy 
to and prejudice against him is due to this cause is a question. Unfortunately, 
in this country, in the second and third generation, we begin to fall into the 
ways of our Gentile brethren, namely, out of every dollar we make, never to 
spend more than one hundred cents!24 


One commentator went over to the offensive altogether, showing how 
unworthy the whole situation had become in the country with the shift 
from aid for Russian Jews to persecution of the Chinese: 


The Chinese are to be excluded because they do not assimilate with the whiskey 
drinking class of sand-lot politicians who form the American variety of com- 
munist! ... To conciliate “the Kearney Party,” the Senators would deny to an 
intelligent and industrious foreigner of another race the right of residence in 
this republic. To “conciliate” the German vote in some other section of the 
Union, these same politicians would doubtless be ready to check Irish immi- 
gration. As for Italians, Swedes, Swiss, and others who come hither to labor 
and to prosper, how can these people “assimilate” when they save for their 
families the wages which the voting foreigners who demand their exclusion, 


23 “San Francisco,” ibid., vol. xxviii (1881) 357. For Jewish objections to the immigration of 
Russian Jews, see item 132 in my “Source Materials on the History of Jewish Immigration to 
the United States,” in YIVO Annual of Jewish Social Science, vol. vi (1951) 155. Cf. also 
Szajkowski, Zosa, “The Attitude of American Jews to East European Jewish Immigration (1881- 
1893),” in Publication of the American Jewish Historical Society, vol. xl (1951) 221-80; and 
Mandel, Irving Aaron, “Attitude of the American Jewish Community Toward East-European Im- 
migration,” in American Jewish Archives, vol. iii (1950) 9-33. 


24 “Christian Charity and Jewish Wrong-Doing,” in Jewish Messenger, vol. liv (1883) no. 2, p. 5. 
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regularly waste upon whiskey? ... America, ... which sympathizes with in- 
dustrious and innocent Hebrews plundered and maltreated in Russian cities, 
must henceforth drop into the rank from which Spain is emerging .. .25 


Among non-Jews the parallel between Jews and Chinese was drawn 
first only in terms of the treatment of the Jews in Europe. Such a com- 
parison was made in defense of the Chinese as early as 1860: 


In Austria, Jews have been long incapable of giving legal testimony; but even 
Austria, as I perceive by a recent notice, has found this disability a little too 
barbarous for the present age, and has removed it. Is it any compliment to 
California to compare her social institutions with those of Austria?2é i 


After his criticism of the legal disabilities of the Chinese, the same 
writer went on to consider the human side, and again he drew a com- 
parison with European Jewry, this time in anecdotal fashion: | 


Really, our objection taken in connection with our treatment of them, is about 
as rational and consistent as the discipline of Old Fritz, of Prussia, when he 
caught the Jew trying to get out of his way. The poor fellow confessed that he 
did so because he was afraid; whereupon Fritz administered to him a most 
unmerciful caning, exclaiming at every blow, “Do you hear, you scoundrel? I 
want my subjects to love me and not to be afraid of me!” Our lessons of love 
to the Chinese are certainly not wanting in impressiveness.*7 


y 


However, as the anti-Chinese campaign in California became intensi- 
fied, less emphasis was placed on comparison with European conditions, 
and instead, it became more and more embedded in the general frame- 
work of American immigration problems. Insofar as American Jews 
were thereby affected, it was a historical accident which was decisive. 
It was pure chance that the period when the door was closed to the 
Chinese in 1882, coincided with the greatest mass entry of Jews into the 
new world, in consequence of the Russian pogroms. Analogies and 
contrasts between these two migration situations, basically so different, 
entered the public mind, at first almost unnoticeably but soon as the 
subject of sharp public discussion. 


Almost instinctively, American Jews understood that on this point 
certain voices of the press had significance far beyond their actual cir- 
culation figures. The average reader remained silent at first on the im- 
migration problem and so did most of his newspapers, but people began 
to believe that their secret views were to be found in the occasional out- 


25 Jewish Messenger, vol. li (1882) no. 11, p. 4. The “Kearney Party” was the Workingman’s 
Party of California, organized by Dennis Kearney in 1877. 


26 On the Contact of Races Considered Especially with Relation to the Chinese Question (San 
Francisco 1860) p. 8. 


27 Ibid., p. 21; “Old Fritz” was of course Frederick the Great. 
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burst of a rabble-rouser. Such ideas could give rise to new realities. 
And soon it became high time for self-assertion, as American papers 
began to attribute similar causes to the persecutions of both Jews and 
Chinese, and to justify both. 


There is much similarity in the reasons for the persecution of the Jews in Russia, 
and the Chinese in California. They live off the country and leave nothing to 
it. They are clannish, do not assimilate, hoard money and spend nothing.?8 


Such charges were only a part of nativism’s arsenal. To them were 
added stereotypes about Jews and Chinese alike. It became necessary for 
the Jewish press to consider this development when coming to the defense 
of the Jews. It recognized that the idea was spreading, for obvious 
reasons, that Jews and Chinese were comparable point by point. 


As the Scientific American remarks, one need but read any argumentative article 
in a California paper against the Mongolians, substituting “Hebrew” for 
“Chinese,” and he would imagine that he was reading an anti-Semitic article writ- 
ten in Berlin. This able contemporary attributes the wicked agitation, both here 
and in Eastern Europe to an epidemic craze, generated perhaps by an accumula- 
tion of sun-spots.?9 


An energetic campaign began in the Jewish press to combat the 
spreading tendency of equating the two groups and to deny any possible 
adverse similarity between the situations. Optimistic views were ex- 
pressed that the comparison would not stand up under close scrutiny. 
Hence the Jewish counter-arguments concentrated on a denial of similar- 
ity through a point-by-point examination of the immigration itself and 
of the economic and cultural adjustment of the two groups in their new 
home, a procedure in which, unfortunately, there was room for enough 
prejudice against the Chinese: 


But we venture to suggest that the comparison between Hebrews and Chinese 
will not hold on closer examination, so that there need scarcely be any fear, 
even if the iniquitous Chinese Bill should become law of the land, that any such 
discrimination against Hebrews would be made. Whatever may be said in envy 
of the success of our people, no one will deny that they spend liberally as well 
as they acquire largely: thus making money and setting it afloat again. Not so 
the Chinese. Then our people stay here, when affluent, and help to build up the 
country, where they have grown. The Chinese are not so. Finally, the Jew 
immigrates today, as Moses insisted he should in Pharaoh’s time, “with wife and 
child and belongings.” His family life contributes to the elevation of the moral 
tone of the society in which his lot is cast. The Chinaman, on the contrary, 
leaves his kith and kin behind, and rejoins them with his fortune in the Flowery 
Land. These are still further reasons why grave differences will ever be drawn 
between the son of Palestine and the descendant of the Tartar. 


28 Indianapolis Journal, quoted in American Israelite, vol. xxviii (1881) 302. 
29 American Hebrew, vol. x (1882) 61. 
30 Ibtd. 
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In short the heart of the argument was the same “live and let live,” 
which American Jews have put forth so often as a social device. The 
stress on Jewish family immigration automatically pointed to the absence 
of women among the Chinese immigrants, and to the implications which 
many contemporaries liked to draw therefrom. And then there was 
reference to the unity of western culture, with its substantial Jewish 
elements, to be defended against the Asiatic interloper. 


The clearer minds among American Jews, however, did not share 
this faith that even the passage of the “iniquitous Chinese Bill” would 
give Jews nothing to fear. Further, they recognized that, as a matter of 
conscience, they were obligated to combat the threatened legislation and 
do what they could to hinder its passage. They saw in the Chinese not 
only the age-old parallel to the oppressed of all peoples and all ages, 
but also the contemporary parallel to the persecuted Russian Jews. 


“The Chinese today: why not the Jews of tomorrow?” This is the reflexion that 
must have arisen in many minds on reading that the combined legislative wis- 
dom of this Government has decided to set restrictive limits to the immigration 
of the Chinese to this country. A few courageous members of the press have 
raised their voices in protestation against this authoritative repudiation of the 
fundamental principle of our Union, “that all men are created equal,” and the 
supposition is not far removed that the same jealousy of commercial success, 
the same unjust restiveness under competition, which animate the “Chinese Bill,” 
may come some day to be applied to “limit” the in-coming and activity of the 
Hebrews.31 


After the “Great Massacre” on the west coast, the voice of Jewish 
public opinion was raised sharply, and with a clear understanding of 
the international implications: 


Who are the Chinese? They are settlers in the United States, invited hither and 
protected by treaties ordained solemnly by the Government of the Oriental 
Empire and this great Republic. They are pursuing their humble vocations, 
and are more sober than their neighbors, and necessarily more industrious. 
They are eccentric, perhaps, in their mode of life. Some of them are no better, 
morally, than some of their neighbors. They do not live extravagantly—indeed, 
it is probably “a true bill” that they save as much money as they can, and send 
the surplus to China for the support of needy relatives. They are human beings, 
seeking to pursue in peace the means of livelihood at their command. Appar- 
ently this very meekness of bearing furnishes occasion for inhospitable treat- 
ment, for persecution. Such a condition of things might be understood of Russia 
and Rumania.... But the plunder and murder of the Chinese took place in 
a mining town in Washington Territory, within reach by telegraph of philan- 
thropic Boston, New York and Philadelphia.32 


31 Ibid. 


32 “The Chinese Question,” in Jewish Messenger, vol. lix (1886) no. 11, p. 44. The riot of 
September 2, 1885, in Rock Springs, Wyoming Territory, is known as the “Great Massacre.” 
There were also anti-Chinese riots in the Washington Territory in the middle eighties. Cf. 
Works Projects Administration [W.P.A.], Guide of Wyoming (New York 1941) p. 245, idem, 
Guide of Washington (New York 1950) p. 49; and Bromley, Isaac Hill, The Chinese Massacre 
at Rock Springs, Wyoming Territory, September 2, 1885 (Boston 1886). 
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The Jewish press demonstrated that the Chinese lived under excep- 
tional circumstances, even as compared to other persecuted minorities, 
the Mormons, for example, who were treated incomparably better.* 
Similar arguments appeared in the general press, where the Jew was 
used for purposes of comparison, which must have made the Jewish 
press uncomfortable, since the Jews’ own position was thus thrown into 
question. 


One thing I am certain of, namely, that if the Press of England, Germany, and 
other Eurepean countries were as largely in Chinese hands as it is in Jewish 
hands, we should have heard much more than we have heard about anti-Chinese 
action in America and much less about anti-Jewish action in Russia.34 


That was a wound which hurt, and it helped still further to clarify 
the Jewish position on the Chinese question. It was unthinkable to the 
sense of justice of the overwhelming majority of American Jews that 
-their brothers in California could have donned the garb of the California 
anti-Chinese, even though it was conceded that they may honestly have 
come to believe the anti-Chinese arguments. The difference of opinion 
between the Jews on the Pacific and all other American Jews reached the 
point where public demands were made that the Jews of California do not 
defend the anti-Chinese bill. In the course of the dispute, the arguments 
of the Jewish opposition to the measure were clearly worked out, dictated 
primarily by the viewpoint of the immigrants. The Jewish press of 
California was told bluntly that, by its anti-Chinese position, it had 
isolated itself not only from the Jews of most of America but also from 
the best spirits of the country generally, and that soon enough it would 
find itself morally isolated in California, too. 


The Jewish Record very properly takes to task our San Francisco contemporaries 
for their un-Jewish but Californian attitude in the Chinese question. The best 
religious weeklies of all denominations are unanimous in opposition to anti- 
Chinese legislation.35 


When the Jewish press of California reacted against this jibe, an- 
other paper wrote: 


Our -San Francisco contemporaries cannot forgive the Jewish Record for its 
righteous opposition to the Chinese Bill. They claim that there is no similarity 
between the anti-Chinese crusade in America and the anti-Jewish crusade in 
Russia. Let us see. In Russia it is claimed that the Jews are foreigners, that 
they do not adopt the manners of the country, that they do not mingle with 
the general community, that, although they are thrifty and economical, they do 
not contribute to the common weal. Not a syllable of these charges need be 
altered in order to be a repetition against the Chinese here. If today antipathy 


33 See Jewish Messenger, vol. xlvi (1879) no. 7, p. 1; vol. liv (1883) no. 25, p. 1. 


84 “Mr. Freeman’s View” (from Fortnightly Review), in Jewish Messenger, vol. lii (1882) no. 
12, p. 5. 


B5 Jewish Messenger, vol. li (1882) no. 13, p. 4. 
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to the Chinese can legalize enactments against them, what guarantee have we 
that legislation may not be enacted against the Hebrews, if that irresponsible 
and dangerous standard, popular prejudice, be the criterion of right? The 
Chinese Bill has become a law, and so far as that is concerned, discussion is 
useless. But the Jews cannot afford to stand before the world in the character 
of oppressors. They have felt the rod too often, not to know the keenness of 
its application, and if there is any lesson for us in the last nineteen centuries 
of our history, it is that we must be liberal, talented and catholic, that we > may 
not be guilty of the crimes that have been practised against us.36 


The California press only stiffened in response, and for that it was 
criticized particularly. 
Still unrepentant—the attitude of our Californian contemporaries on anti-Chinese 
legislation. Strange that Jewish editors can be so short-sighted and illiberal. 
Shall Russian bigotry find its supporters in America? The mob that plunders 
Chinese laborers because they are Chinese, and the press that fails to denounce 
the un-American spirit of class and sectarian legislation, is on a par with the 
lowest moujiks, and Ignatieff’s salaried journalists.37 

No Jewish paper could go further than this comparison of a Jewish 
colleague with the Russian journalistic defenders of pogroms. Neverthe- 
less, the California press remained unrepentant for years, and continued 
its efforts to win over the rest of the American Jewish press, through 
direct personal contact when the occasion presented itself: 
During a recent visit to New York, en route to Europe, Mr. A. Seligson, of the 
San Francisco Jewish Progress, explained why the anti-Chinese agitation exists 
in California. The fact that all classes unite in the resolve that the Chinese’ must 


go indicates that it is no narrow feeling, but one arising from the spirit of self- 
preservation. It is impossible to compete with the Chinese. . .38 


If such old arguments maintained their potency for years, there also 
remained the inner compulsion to seek all kinds of assurances that the 
Jews would not meet a similar fate in America. Characteristic in this 
respect is a statement solicited from W. Phelps, American ambassador 
in Vienna: 

. And finally we have yielded, and now for ten years we shall let in no 


Chinese .... But don’t you fear that we shall treat the Jews so. They are a 
gain, and we are too thrifty to throw away an advantage... . let the Jews 
come ... .39 


For the California Jews, at least, the argument that the coming of 
the Jews was not to be compared with the coming of the Chinese, was 
well-timed. The years were long gone when the charge could be leveled 
that the Jews had rushed to the Pacific coast only to get gold and then to 


36 American Hebrew, vol. xi (1882) 1. 


37 Jewish Messenger, vol. li (1882) no. 18, p. 4. Nikolai Pavlovitch Ignatieff (1852-1908), 
Russian Minister of the Interior, approved of the pogroms. 


38 “A View of the Chinese,” ibid., vol xlix (1886) no. 16, p. 2. 
39 “An Intelligent Opinion,” ibid., vol li (1882) no. 25, p. 5. 
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return to the east with this new wealth. The permanence of the Jewish 
settlement in California was no longer questioned by anyone. But such 
was not the case in other parts of the country, specifically on the east 
coast. Here every ship was bringing more Russian Jews, who, according 
to the older settlers, had to be dispersed and whose poverty and difficul- 
ties in economic adjustment raised doubts and provoked hostile reactions 
in so many cities. It should not be cause for surprise, therefore, that 
it was in these areas that the full implication of the anti-Chinese attitude 
was felt, whereas it was almost entirely ignored in California itself. 


Hence it was looked upon as an anachronistic curiosity when one 
newspaper recalled that in 1866, at a San Francisco banquet celebrating 
the arrival of the Chinese, one speaker made the point that, just as the 
expulsion of the Spanish Jews had eventually enriched America, “the 
Chinese would similarly benefit the Union.” But it was not lost on the 
Jewish editors in the east, who could challenge their western colleagues: 


How do our Jewish friends who have failed to show any sympathy with the 
Chinese, Jewish editors on the Pacific coast whose abuse equals Kearney’s, apply 
the lesson?40 


VI 


In retrospect, the fact is that the whole discussion of the Chinese 
(now a thing of the past), despite all the excitation of public opinion, 
failed to produce in the public mind a pairing of Jew and Chinese. But 
there is no proof that such a possibility did not exist at all; its failure 
to mature lies in American developments entirely outside any group 
relationships, real or fictitious, between the Jews and the Chinese. 
With the march of industrialization, begun after the Civil War and based 
on the great immigrant masses, America entered a period of colonial 
expansion, in which the “manifest destiny” to imperial expansion took 
in Asiatic peoples, too. The old anti-Chinese struggle became then much 
too insignificant, and the comparison of the Jews with the Chinese no 
longer had a basis in the actual conditions of an expansionist country, 
which was rapidly attracting working hands from Eastern Europe. On 
the West Coast, the anticipated population of thirty millions proved a 
mirage; migration to the west was stagnant, particularly so, that of the 
Jews.t! Under the circumstances, the anti-Chinese struggle died in its 
tracks, the Jewish-Chinese parallel was mentioned only sporadically, 


40 Jewish Messenger, vol. lxiv (1883) no. 16, p. 4. 


41 Between 1850 and 1860 there were at least 10,000 Jews in California. However, its Jewish 
population did not exceed 28,000 in 1901. Cf. Voorsanger, J., in Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. iii 
(New York 1912) p. 513. During the same period the number of the Jews on the Atlantic 
coast grew from approximately 50,000 to approximately 1,000,000. 
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and the coexistence of the two groups in a very limited sector of the 
national economy lost all significance. 


A new economic relationship arose, that of Chinese servants in Jew- 
ish households. Could they eventually replace the Irish and Negro 
maids, now that German domestics were scarcely available—that became 
the question. And the irony is enhanced, in the light of the earlier con- 
flict within American Jewry over the Chinese, by the fact that the servant 
problem found its expression in discussions between East and West, in 
which the West charged the East with retaining old prejudices. 


The Chinese are not nearly so perfectly awful as Eastern people believe, but are 
bad enough, after all, and then if they are just too wretched for anything, it is 
quite the thing to say, “my Chinaman, you know”... . There, now, I guess you 
will see that the Chinamen, like the colored people, soon learn to be excited 
and uncontrollable, yet they are more steady than the darkey and not so tricky. 
People from the East do not like Chinese help at first, but soon get accustomed 
to them and generally find them good, clean and faithful servants.42 


And if, from a moral viewpoint, some Chinese were still evil, the same 
could be said of Jews: 


.... Just as the Chinaman and others of his race have acted, so have also a 
number of miserable so-called Jews, who have gone over to Christianity merely 
for gain, with no scruples as to the honesty of their acts.48 


Time renders life-habits as powerless as ideologies. And yet, one 
human group retains the historical power to wait for a new day. The 
Chinese also found his day with respect to the American Jew. Long 
after anything that suggested the earlier comparison between Jew and 
Chinese had become meaningless, came the time when the Jew was the 
most visible of all minorities in America. When the hostile feelings were 
no longer hidden, when there were no scapegoats to receive the blows 
intended for him, when even the Negro could not serve as his lightning- 
rod, the Jew became the focus of nativism. Even the Chinese could see 
clearly and could assert that “all combine against the poor Jew.’’44 


It is demonstrable that the Chinese acquired their own insights at an 
early date into the contradictions in American society, and had learned 
to repeat the saying that the Jew had killed the Christian joss. Con- 
temporaries were of the opinion that “Christ-killer” was heard more 
frequently on the Pacific coast than elsewhere in the country, and not 


42 “Los Angeles,” in American Israelite, vol. xxxii (1885) no. 31, p. 2. 
43 “San Francisco,” ibid., vol. xxxi (1884) no. 40, p. 6. 


44 “As a Chinaman Saw Us,” in The Jewish Outlook, vol. i (1903-4) no. 41, p. 3. 
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rarely from the mouths of Chinese and Japanese.*® In popular humor, 
the Chinese showed his superiority over the Christian American on this 
very point: 


.... several years ago a Christian missionary was laboring to convert a heathen 
Chinese .... So your God got killed—who kill him?” “The Jews.” “Me got a 
God a tousand eyes! Ten tousand arms! No d - - Jew kill him!” The Chinaman 
would not renounce his God for one that got killed.48 


Actually, Jews and Chinese were not often brought together in American 
humor, whether written or drawn, although an occasional cartoon did 
point to the future, for example, in satirizing Jewish efforts to enter the 
overseas trade with China.4* 


45 “Echoes from the Pacific,” in Jewish Voice, vol. ix (1888) no. 52, p. 3. Cf. Jewish Times, 
vol. iv (1872) 245:“When the Chinese could think of no other epithet, he exclaimed, ‘You 
Jew, you killed Mellican man’s Joss.’ ” 


46 Jewish Voice, vol. ii (1888) no. 25, p. 2. 
47 “A World Grabber,” in Puck, vol. lii (1902) 6. 
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